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“Metropolitan Segregation’- - 
Irrevocable, or Alterable? 


Betty Schneider 


Ten Cents 


Morton Grodzins’ description of 
‘Metropolitan Segregation,’ in 
a Scientific American article 
last fall, brought forth many 
questions. So for COMMUNITY 
readers Betty Schneider asked 
Mr. Grodzins what might solve 
the problem he had described. 
Here is her report. 
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HEN MORTON GRODZIN’S ar- 

ticle “Metropolitan Segregation” 
appeared in Scientific American last 
October, it brought up both specula- 
tion and question. 

The head of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Political Science Department, 
Mr. Grodzins had presented a thorough 
treatment of his thesis that a “new 
pattern of segregation emerges in the 
big cities of the United States bring- 
ing with it significant economic, social, 
and political problems.” In each of the 
major cities of our country, he noted, 
the “better-off white families are mov- 
ing out of the central cities into the 
suburbs; the ranks of the poor who 
remain are being swelled by Negroes 
from the South. This trend threatens 
to transform the cities into slums, 
largely inhabited by Negroes, ringed 
about with predominantly white sub- 
urbs.” 

The daily press, interpreted the 
Grodzins’ message pessimistically. In 
the University of Chicago neighbor- 
hood, where he lives, the local com- 
munity paper indicated that his article 
held little hope for developing and 
maintaining that interracial commu- 
nity. Letters to the editor followed, 
questioning the Grodzins’ stand as be- 


Big City—USA ... where, according to Morton Grodzins, a “new pattern 
of segregation emerges, bringing economic, social, political problems.” 


by Betty Schneider 


ing contrary to America’s experience 
with minority groups generally. 

To these critics Mr. Grodzins replied, 
“Did I say that?” Pointing out that it 
is the job of the social scientist to re- 
port the facts, and that the Scientific 
American article dealt with analyses, 
he added that future work would take 
up possible solutions. 


These possible solutions interested 
COMMUNITY. Mr. Grodzins had given 
a clear, concise presentation of the sit- 
uation up to now; we were sure his 
ideas for solution would have merit. 
So we went to him with the question: 


“Does this HAVE to happen? Or are 
there ways of working against the pos- 
sibility that ‘the racial problem, still 
festering in the rural South, will be- 
come equally, perhaps more acutely, a 
problem of the urban North‘?” 

In answer the professor states: “Al- 
most nothing is being done today to 
meet what is likely to be the nation’s 
most pressing social problem tomor- 
row.” In the mind of this authority on 
a number of American minority prob- 
lems, the cure is obvious: “Separation 
must be ended.” 

In no situation, he goes on to say, is 


(Continued on page 8) 
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“Sub” Drive Nears Close 


UNE 15TH the fourth annual Sub- 
scription drive for COMMUNITY 
will close. 

This drive has become our major 
yearly effort to enlist the help of you, 
our readers, in insuring COMMUNITY’s 
survival. COMMUNITY has a better- 
than-usual renewal rate, but inevitably 
with any publication some subscrip- 
tions are not renewed. So we must 
constantly gain new subscribers in or- 
der to maintain circulation, in order 
not to slip backwards. 

To meet this need we hold this an- 
nual Subscription Drive, with a mod- 
est goal of $500 in new subscriptions. 
You responded generously to each of 
the past three drives, and each year 
the goal was met. (Last year we re- 
ceived $446 during the drive ... and 
when we announced this total, a faith- 
ful supporter immediately sent us the 
$54 needed to reach $500.) 

This year you have been equally 
generous. In fact, as of the May 15th 
midway point of two-month drive, we 
have $499 of our $500 goal! 

We are grateful. 

And we are never satisfied. Now, 
some new yearnings have been aroused 
in our hearts. 

Could this (we ask ourselves — and 
you) be the year when our Sub- 
scription Drive will bring more than 
just a keep-our-nose-above-water |$500? 
Could this be the year when our drive 
will not only keep COMMUNITY cir- 
culation from slipping down, but will 


push it up? 


readers write 








It can be. 

In the two weeks of the drive that 
remain we appeal particularly to those 
of you who have been “meaning to” 
send in a subscription dollar or two— 
but just haven’t gotten around to it. If 
you would do it now, COMMUNITY 
circulation would take that much-de- 
sired spurt upward. 

(Should you happen not to know any- 
one who needs a gift subscription, we 
will be glad to use your dollar(s) to 
send COMMUNITY to someone we 
know who should receive it.) 

We all work and pray for the day 
when a community of Love and un- 
derstanding will exist among all men. 
COMMUNITY is an important tool for 
building that community. And so we 
again ask you to send in at least a 
single dollar subscription during these 
crucial two weeks. 

There’s a form for your convenience 
on page 8. 

To you who have already contributed 
to this drive, we are deeply grateful. 
(And, we confess, another subscription 
or two during these final two weeks 
would not be unwelcome.) 

—M.D. 


“COMPLIMENTS, if deserved, 
are encouraging, and congratula- 
tions on progress are fine, too, but 


nothing contributes as much to 
the Catholic press as a boost to 


circulation.” 
—America 


Housing Article “Thoughtful” 


Dear Editor: COMMUNITY deserves con- 
gratulations for publishing Dennis Clark’s 
thoughtful article ‘‘Housing Segregation: a 
Five-fold Injustice’ in the March issue. 

As a board member of the New York 
City Housing Authority for 16 years, | have 
watched the success of integrated housing 
in New York City’s public housing projects, 
and the beginnings of integrated housing in 
private housing as well. 

These developments in integration in 
New York City are the result of legislation 
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to outlaw the injustices of which Mr. Clark 
writes. Their success is the proof that legis- 
lation is a vital and necessary part of the 
educational process to remove the evil tradi- 
tions of racial and creedal segregation. 


FRANK R. CROSSWAITH 
New York, New York 


Editor’s Note: Dennis Clark’s article is 
now available from Friendship House 
in pamphlet form. (See ad on page 5 
for price and where to order.) 
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“Metropolitan Segregation” — 


Irrevocable, or Alterable? 


Morton Grodzins, who has pointed out grow- 
ing patterns of segregation in America’s cities, 


Why Oppose Housing Law? 


Deer Editor: Your editorial on open occu- 
pancy interested me very much. | am not 
sure | fully understand the reasons that 
impel you to doubt the value of such legis- 
lation. 

Although there is no magic in a law, it 
seems to be the most effective instrumen- 
tality we have developed thus far for spell- 
ing out clearly to everyone what should or 
should not be countenanced in a democ- 
racy. Segregation and color bars in hous- 
ing represent a basic evil in the society 
and, of course, | want them outlawed. 

Incidentally, | am for municipal, state, 
and federal legislation on the subject, and 
when we take over the moon with our jim 
crow housing, | will be for a law covering 
that area. In short, | will take a chance on 
the law deterring some people, at least the 
timid souls, from hitting me over the head 
with the color bar. 

In New York | was particularly pleased 
to learn that Cardinal Spellman spoke out 
specifically in behalf of the Brown-Issacs 
open occupancy bill when it was being 
fought in the city council. If he had any 
doubts about the legislation, he apparently 
resolved them in favor of the law. Of 
course, | will be the first to agree that Chi- 
cago is not New York. 

Be that as it may, | am pleased to note 
that you do not consider open occupancy an 
unattainable goal. 


LOUIS E. MARTIN 


Editor-in-Chief, DEFENDER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: The April COMMUNITY edi- 
torial on open occupancy legislation for Chi- 
cago, in final conclusion says properly that 
open occupancy is difficult to attain. How- 


ever, the second paragraph, concluding that 
“it would be a serious strategic error to 
press now for the legislation,”” is based on 
a much qualified premise of what “some 
housing experts say.” 

Conjectures on future Chicago housing 
are subject to all kinds of variables, such 
as: 

. federal government participation; 

. enforcement of city codes; 

quantity of new building in Chicago; 
. quality and price of new buildings; 

. deterioration of ‘‘new’ suburb hous- 


Uh wn — 


ing; 

6. urban renewal. 

If open occupancy legislation has to wait 
for such factors as the above to be success- 
fully resolved before it is pushed, we would 
eventually see additional variables come up 
on the horizon to cause further considera- 
tion for delay of open occupancy legislation. 

It is quite possible that “‘practical’’ con- 
siderations should have an influence upon 
strategy. On the other hand, open occupancy 
legislation declares a first-class citizenship 
for all in respect to certain rights now being 
violated. Let us have this declaration as 
soon as possible, while work continues on 
the housing variables. We cannot foresee 
how it will affect the variables, nor can we 
foresee what will happen if such legisla- 
tion is not introduced, except as success or 
failure greets work on the variables. 

But, at least with the open occupancy 
ordinance on the books, some people will be 
helped. To delay too long will make such 
legislation meaningless. 


AARON ARONIN 
Field Director, 

Jewish Labor Committee 
Chicago, Illinois 


I Like COMMUNITY Because... 


Dear Editor: Since | first became acquaint- 
ed with COMMUNITY in the sessions on 
race at the Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion held in Chicago last summer, it has 
been very interesting and helpful to me. | 
am a high school senior. 

In discussions on race in sociology class 
it has furnished information we couldn’t 
have found in any other source—informa- 
tion regarding practical cases, actual con- 
ditions, and Christian analysis of the prob- 
lems. COMMUNITY has helped to fill in 
the general principles we learned from our 


Only letters with names and addresses 
will be considered for this column. How- 
ever, signatures will be withheld on request. 


-..in this issue 


textbook. 

Enclosed is $5.00 and the names of some 
friends who would like to subscribe to 
COMMUNITY. I’m sorry the list isn’t long- 
er. Thank you for an invaluable newspaper, 
and for your work in a vital apostolate. 

CHARDELLE SANDERS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Editor: Enjoy this little magazine very 
much! 
MRS. DON TUCKER 
Plainview, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: The enclosed check covers the 
renewal of our subscription for one year. | 
wish we could do more, but currently my 


(Continued on page 7) 


ested, will be offered by two Friendship 
Houses. Six weekends are planned for Mary- 


brook Farm in Virginia; and one week com- 


also has suggestions for way to reverse these 


trends. 
by Betty Schneider 


Charity Often Misunderstood 


“True charity removes the blinds of self-de- 
ception from our eyes, and as we grow in 
knowledge of our own faults, we grow also 
in our ability to discover the hidden virtues 


in others.” 
by Rt. Rev. Michael 
Lensing, OS.B....... 


Friendship Houses 


Interracial study sessions, open to all inter- 
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Regular Features 


bining town-and-country in the Chicago area. 
by Betty Plank, Jim Guinan 
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by Clif Thomas 


Book Reviews 


Lines from the South 
by Dorothy Abernethy 


Chambers’ “America’s Tenth Man” 


page 5 


by Cornelius Connors 


Putz’ “The Modern Apostle” 
Kane, editor, “Lay Workers for Christ” 


by Mary Clinch 
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PICTURE CREDITS: 1, bottom—Chicago Housing Authority: 4, Marillac House; 6, The Record-Courier of Ravenna-Kent, Ohio. 
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Four days in Chicago .. . 


Friendship House Interracial Study Week, August 22-28, 1958 


A Week to Remember and Grow On 


Chicago Friendship House 


il WEEK TO Remember and Grow 
On,” August 22-28, will open 
with a weekend at Childerley Farm, 
outside of Chicago, and will then move 
into Chicago with Friendship House as 
home-base the rest of the week. 
There will be celebrities on hand, 
but mostly the week will be an experi- 
ence in sharing among “just ordinary” 
people concerned with interracial jus- 


in fun 


tice, who will find joy and inspiration 
in new friends who share their vision 
of a Christian society. 


Variety of Opportunities 


Opportunities include: participation 
in the liturgy, growth in understand- 
ing of the apostolate, developing articu- 
lateness on racial issues, field work in 
areas of discrimination, acquaintance 
with other organizations, study of 
Friendship House’s own _ techniques, 


. and three days at Childerley 


suggestions for forming an interracial 
group. 

The fee for the entire week, $35, in- 
cludes room and board (reduction if ar- 
ranging own lodging); for the Childer- 
ley weekend alone, $15. Special rates 
for married couples and students. For 
further information write: Betty Plank, 
Friendship House, 4233 South Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


—Betty Plank 





In friendship 





Friendship House Interracial Study Weekends, Starting June 13- 


Five Sessions Planned for 


St. Peter Claver Center 
(Washington, D.C., 
Friendship House) 


OLUNTEERS ARE AGAIN prepar- 

ing our Marybrook Farm for another 
busy summer of study weekends, vaca- 
tions for children, and retreat for staff 
and volunteers. By the opening of the 
season in mid-June 
the willing hearts 
and hands of our 
part-time workers 
should have accom- 
plished the planting 
of the garden, the 
preparation of the 
chapel, the spring 
cleaning of the 
house and _ barn, 
and the beautifying 
of the surrounding 
grounds. 


June 13-15 


Dr. Willis D. Nut- 
ting, professor at 


"erase nian University of 
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Notre Dame, will initiate the study 
weekend program for us on the week- 
end of June 13-15. 


This will be Dr. Nutting’s fifth sea- 
son with us, and as the news of his 
most stimulating ideas on Christian 
education, culture, and history become 
more widespread, more and more peo- 
ple try to attend. Last year his week- 
end enjoyed a record attendance at the 
farm with over 30 people full time and 
over 40 attending one or more sessions. 


Directing the Program 


By this weekend Bud Gerrety, the 
Director of the farm, will also have 
arrived to take charge of the entire 
summer program. We expect to have 
at least one other full-time man to 
assist him in the summer’s work, and 
several women have volunteered their 
part-time services. 

Mabel C. Knight, former editor of 
COMMUNITY, and former Director of 
the New York and Portland Friend- 
ship Houses, will be with us for the 
first two weeks of the season after she 
completes her teaching assignment in 
Fairfax, Virginia. Mary McCauley, a 


ngs rook Farm 


Center volunteer, will join Mabel for 
one of these two weeks. Helen Palecki, 
former New York staff worker who is 
busily engaged in both teaching and 
interracial work in Pittsburgh, will 
spend the month of July with us be- 
fore leaving for a pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico. 


June 27-29 


Our second study weekend, on the 
theme of the current picture in the field 
of Interracial Justice, will be held the 
weekend of June 27-29. Dr. Lambert 
Molyneaux, who teaches sociology at 
the University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville and gave us some excellent 
material last year, will be the prin- 
ciple speaker. He will be assisted by 
one or two other panelists with special 
knowledge and experience in race re- 
lations. 


Plan Three More 


Our remaining three study programs 
are tentatively scheduled for the week- 
ends of July 18-20; August 1-3; and Au- 
gust 15-17. 

For one of these three we expect to 


have back with us Riley Hughes, who 
teaches literature at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, is the author of the novel The 
Hills Were Liars and the editor of sev- 
eral works including two collections of 
modern short stories. Mr. Hughes will 
lead us in another relaxed and delight- 
ful discussion of contemporary Cath- 
olic authors. 


Excellent Setting 

Marybrook Farm, as we never fail 
to remind our readers, is in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge mountains, and 
provides an excellent setting for that 
combination of study and recreation 
which has given our adult program the 
reputation of being both most reward- 
ing and most enjoyable. Daily Mass in 
Marybrook’s chapel eliminates the ne- 
cessity of leaving the country atmo- 
sphere during the course of the week- 
end. 

By the time this article is in print 
we expect to have completed the study 
weekend schedule. For further in- 
quiries regarding these weekends and 
for registration for any one of them, 
please write to: Jim Guinan, St. Peter 
Claver Center, 814 7th Street, South- 
west, Washington 24, D.C. 

No set fee is charged for the pro- 
gram. You can donate according to 
your means and mood sometime during 
the weekend you attend. 

—Jim Guinan 


Kids help, too, on lawns 
and gardens (left) that 
are the pride of block 
club members. Cleaning 
up (above) can be more 
fun than messing up— 
when done in teams or- 
ganized under Marillac’s 
direction. Such activities 
reduce the need for work 
(right) with youngsters 
detained at the Juvenile 
Home. 


MARILLAC HOUSE b.~°"s 


Works to “prevent delinquency by two-fold program: 
wholesome recreation and building a sound community.” 


This is a posed photograph. 


ARILLAC HOUSE of Chicago was founded in 1948 by Sister Ber- 

trande of the Daughters of Charity. Sister selected the location in 
the near West Side area, with its high crime rate, as one most in need 
of a Catholic social center. In these ten years Marillac has helped change 
its community in many ways. Delinquency rates have been lowered 
through its rehabilitation program. But Marillac can be proudest of its 
work to prevent delinquency by a two-fold program: wholesome rec- 
reation and building a sound community. 

Marillac works closely with the Midwest Community Council for the 
improvement of Chicago’s West Side and has organized block clubs 
throughout the area. Over 4,000 persons, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, 
work together on community problems at Marillac, and all of Marillac’s 
departments are interracial. In recognition of this work for integration 
the Chicago Commission on Human Relations in 1955 presented the 
Thomas Wright award for distinguished professional service to Sister 
Beatrice, second director of Marillac House, for her “wise understanding 
and great leadership in serving all the people of her community.” 


One of Marillac’s 29 block clubs (left) holds its monthly meeting. A summer day camp (above) 
provides relaxation, fun, and experince with nature to hundreds of kids each summer. Maril- 
lac youngsters (below) receive awards for achievements in sports. Crime loses its appeal when 
human need for recognition is met in constructive ways. 
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“Few people are free of false ideas of what 


CHARITY OFTEN ane 





Abbot Michael 


E HAVE ALWAYS found it diffi- 

cult to speak about “charity.” It is 
like diving into the sea to reach a far- 
off port. The subject is so vast that it 
threatens to be overwhelming. Scrip- 
ture tells us that God is charity, that 
the whole Christian law and life is 
summed up in charity. To try to dis- 
cuss it seems almost like trying to 
discuss the infinite. 

Nevertheless, the matter of charity 
in our lives is all important. We shall 
be judged whether we have loved and 
how we have loved. And while love or 
charity is an immense subject, it is also 
very simple. 

Unfortunately, few people are free 
of false and confused ideas of what 
constitutes true charity or love. We 
are surrounded by an exaggerated ro- 
manticism which centers ideal human 
love in physical attractiveness. Love 
is associated with youth, glamor, and 
sex. Charity, on the other hand, is no 
longer synonymous with love, but is 
commonly associated with humanitari- 
anism—helping the poor, the sick, the 
victims of misfortune, and aiding wor- 
thy causes. 


The Usual Definition 


Christian love cannot exist without 
Christian faith. 

The usual catechism definition of 
Christian love of neighbor is to do good 
to him, to wish him well out of love 
for God. Despite its simplicity, we 
think this definition often fails to make 
clear the real meaning of Christian 
charity. One could conceivably despise 
one’s neighbor, look upon him as in- 
ferior and as a lazy good-for-nothing, 
and yet do good to him with the inten- 
tion of pleasing God in heaven. Such 
charity is a caricature of Christian love 
and can never be a powerful, con- 
quering force in overcoming evil. 

Christian faith teaches us that every 
man is made to the image and like- 
ness of God. It further insists that God 
loves every human soul to the extent 
that He purchased its eternal salvation 
and happiness with the Life-Blood of 
His Incarnate Son. By becoming Man, 
this Divine Son in some measure iden- 
tified Himself with every human being 
born into the world. 

Consequently, true Christian charity 
is loving God in one’s fellow-man. It 
is, in a sense, doing good to God, wish- 
ing him well in the person of one’s 
neighbor. It is worshipping the Divine 
Image in the soul of every man, even 
of those whose personality or disposi- 
tion or censurable conduct naturally 
repels us. 

Unless our relationship with our fel- 
low-man is rooted in these truths of 
Christian faith, we neither understand 
nor can act out of Christian love. 


Marks of Respect 


In his Rule, St. Benedict devotes a 
short chapter to the practice of fra- 
ternal charity, which he calls the “Good 
Zeal That Monks Ought to Have.” He 
starts out by saying that there is a bit- 
ter kind of zeal, a critical attitude like 
that of the Pharisees in the Gospel 
which seems to men good but leads to 
the depth of hell. Good zeal or true 
Christian charity, he asserts, is prac- 
ticed by the brethren if they extend 
to each other marks of respect, if they 
bear up most patiently with each 
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constitutes true charity or love. 
with youth, glamor, and sex. Charity is no longer synonymous 
with love, but is commonly associated with humanitarianism— 
helping the poor, the sick, the victims of misfortune, 


and aiding worthy causes.” 


other’s faults of body or temperament, 
and finally, if they seek constantly to 
do not what seems good to themselves, 
but rather what seems good and use- 
ful to their brethren. 


Respect Arising from Faith 


The foundation of Christian charity 
is respect which arises out of faith that 
God is found, adored and served in 
every one of our fellow-men. It is char- 
acterized by patience which accepts 
the fact that man is fallen and there- 
fore seeks to forgive and overlook his 
faults, sins, and disagreeable qualities. 
It is expressed by abandoning selfish- 
ness and dedicating oneself to seek the 
good of one’s fellow-man rather than 
one’s own. 

And all of this is not to be done in 
a detached, cold, and objective man- 
ner, but rather the “brethren are to 
cherish one another with a_ chaste 
love.” They must seek to cultivate a 
genuine affection. It is true that man 
is not master of his likes and dislikes, 
but it is also true that if a man sin- 
cerely tries he can rise above mere 
emotionalism and sentimentality. As 
his relationship with his fellowman is 
rooted more and more in true charity, 
he comes to love those whom he once 
found unattractive and even offensive, 
not simply because he must for Christ’s 
sake, but because his love discovers 
what is lovable in them. 

Also, true charity removes the blinds 
of self-deception from our eyes and as 
we grow in knowledge of our own 
faults, we grow also in our ability to 
discover the hidden virtues in others. 


Humanitarianism Not Enough 


Americans are a generous people. We 
have and are assisting suffering and 
needy peoples in many parts of the 
world. We are quick to open our purse 
to one who has experienced tragic mis- 
fortune. But humanitarianism is not 
enough for the Christian. The way to 
win people for freedom and peace and 
for God is to join to our open hand an 
open heart. And this is not possible 
unless our generosity is founded on re- 
spect, patience, and unselfishness that 
come from Christian faith. 

The crucial test of Christian love is 
found not in the measure that we are 
ready to contribute to charitable causes 
but in our person to person relations. 
There is an old adage that charity be- 
gins at home. And it is true that un- 
less charity marks our relations with 
our family, our fellow-workers in office 
or factory, our fellow-parishioners, our 
neighborhood or club group, it cannot 
exist in any other phase of our life. 

It is easier to devote ourselves to a 
great crusade, to make big sacrifices 
for the betterment of society and the 
uplifting of the downtrodden than to 
practice deep, abiding, forgiving love 
in all our daily person to person rela- 
tions with those around us. Practically 
in every group there are people who 
get on each other’s nerves, who snub 
and slight and contradict. There are 
those who always rub us the wrong 
way, who are always irritating us. We 
tend to resort to “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” or we simply 
try to avoid them on the pretext that 
they make us uncharitable. Actually, 
we need to remember that the real 
trouble is with ourselves—that we are 


Love is associated 


our own greatest problem in the mat- 
ter of Christian charity. The person we 
find it difficult to live with is God’s 
instrument for sanctifying us, for puri- 
fying our love of all that is selfish and 
base. True charity is holiness and we 
grow in it by constantly striving for it 
at the cost of great interior struggles. 

Such a spirit of love has its own re- 
ward, for love disarms and overcomes. 
Eveatually, we are loved in return, and 
to be loved is as necessary to us as to 
love. Most of us learn to see how much 
God loves us by seeing other human 
beings love us for His sake. 


Solution to Every Problem 


Christian love is the great, most irre- 
sistible power on earth. It is the solu- 
tion to every problem facing mankind. 
Yet, despite the fact that there are mil- 
lions of Christians throughout the 
world, the evil forces of hate and de- 
struction threaten to engulf Christian 
people everywhere. 

Why? The only possible answer is 


Now available in pamphlet form! 


that many who call themselves Chris- 
tian either do not understand the 
meaning of Christian or do not really 
commit themselves to it. 

To understand what Christian char- 
ity involves, we need frequently to re- 
flect on St. Paul’s incomparable de- 
scription. 

And if we want to conquer the world 
for Christ, we must put no limits on 
our love. In a recent address to the 
World Congress of the lay apostolate, 
Archbishop Montini of Milan stated the 
challenge in terms of the twentieth 
century world we live in: 

“We can never forget that the fun- 
damental attitude of Catholics who 
wish to convert the world is first of 
all to love it. We must love those who 
are distant. We must love our country 
as well as the countries of other peo- 
ples. We must love our enemies as well 
as our friends. We must love Catholics, 
schismatics, Protestants, the indifferent, 
Moslems, pagans, and atheists. We must 
love all social classes but above all 
those who need us most. We must love 
those who mock us, who despise us, 
who oppose us, and who persecute us. 
We must, finally, love our age, our 
civilization, our technology, our art, 
our sports, and our world. We must 
love by trying to understand, to sym- 
pathize, to appreciate, to serve, and to 
suffer.” 

—Rt. Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B. 


Recently named head of New Subiaco 
Abbey in Arkansas, Abbot Michael in last 
month’s COMMUNITY described the Ar- 
kansas racial picture. i 

The above article is reprinted with per- 
mission from New Subiaco’s paper, THE 
ABBEY MESSAGE. 
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A straightforward, well-reasoned statement of the five-fold injus- 
tice of housing segregation. When it appeared originally in COM- 
MUNITY of March, 1958, many commented on the excellence of 
the presentation and on its usefulness as a means for bringing 
others to an understanding and concern for ending housing segre- 


gation. Order NOW. 


ORDER from Friendship House, 4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 15, Il. 


PRICE: 1-9 copies, 10 cents each; 10-99 copies, 8 cents; 100-999 copies, 7 
cents; 1,000 or more, 5 cents. Friendship House pays postage if payment 


accompanies order. 











Reopens Chapel Where 
Negro Priest Rejected 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana — Regret- 
ting that only “inadequate expressions 
of sorrow” had been obtained over the 
incident at the Jesuit Bend chapel 
where a Negro priest was prevented 
from offering Mass October 2, 1955, 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel re- 
opened the chapel effective Easter Sun- 
day. The Archbishop explained: 

“It is evident we must look for high- 
er motives for the opening of the 
chapel. Such motives are manifestly 
the following: 

“We cannot permit the closed chapel 
to stand forever as a symbol of resist- 
ance to the authority of the Church 
and of contempt for the holy priest- 
hood . . . we cannot permit Catholic 
children to grow up in this atmosphere 
of resistance . . . we cannot indefinite- 
ly deprive the majority of good and 
well meanirizg Catholics of the use of 
the house of God and of prayer because 
of the obstanacy of those few who have 
eyes and see not.” 

In reparation and thanksgiving three 
days of prayer, beginning Palm Sun- 
day, were instituted by the Archbishop. 


Denies Intimidating 
Official on Registration 


MINDEN, Louisiana—M. M. Coleman, 
president of the Better Citizenship 
League, has been indicted by a Web- 
ster Parish (county) grand jury on 
charges that he attempted to intimi- 
date a public official. 

“The charge that I intimidated a 
public official, “Coleman said, “when I 
asked his position on colored voter reg- 
istration, is false.” 

According to Coleman 1700 Negroes 
were registered voters in the county a 
year ago, and today there are only 73. 
Coleman asked Senator Herman Jones 
what would be done, and was told by 
Jones that he “doubted anything would 
be done.” , 

The jury also accused W. Wilson 
White, acting United States Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of civil 
rights (whose confirmation was pending 
at the time in the United States Sen- 
ate), of interfering with its work. 


Says South Africa Vote 
Shows Apartheid Popular 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa—The 
people of South Africa made it clear 
that “a party which contemplates in- 
tegration can never be acceptable to 
them,” Prime Minister Johannes Strij- 
dom stated following the triumph of 
his Nationalist Party. The vote insures 
five more years of “apartheid’”—strict 
segregation of the races with whites in 
control. 

“As far as the color question is con- 
cerned,” Strijdom added, “we shall con- 
tinue resolutely on the course we have 
taken.” 


FBI Head Says Negroes 
Reject Communism 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Negroes reject 
Communism, FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover contends in his new book Mas- 
ters of Deceit. 

“The vast majority of American Ne- 
groes,” Hoover states, realize that Com- 
munists’ “sole interest is to hoodwink 
the Negro to exploit him and use him 
as a tool.” Hoover also noted that the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) “has 
vigorously denounced Communist at- 
tempts at infiltration.” 





Father Allen M. Simpson (second from right) 
watches his sister, Miss Frances Simpson, sign 
guest book at banquet in his honor sponsored 
by Kent, Ohio, council of Knights of Columbus. 
Others are banquet chairman Vince Whitley 
(left), Mrs. Whitley, and Grand Knight Ted 


Hunkele. 


Honor Negro Priest 
on Tenth Anniversary 


KENT, Ohio—Father Allen M. Simpson, who upon his ordi- 
nation in 1948 became the sixteenth Negro diocesan priest 
in the country, was recently honored at a banquet marking 
his tenth year as assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s Church here. 
All but four families belonging to St. Patrick’s Parish are 
white. Father Simpson has been stationed at St. Patrick’s 


since his ordination. 


Several hundred people attended the banquet, sponsored 
by the local Knights of Columbus council. 


More NEWS BRIEFS on page 7 
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Do-It-Yourself Integration Kit of Grit, Wit, | J,,..+L 


Subiaco, Arkansas 


IVING ANYWHERE REQUIRES 
eating, and eating uses up a lot of 
food. Food in the Ozarks sometimes 
gets involved with stones and Bermuda 


grass. 


We could pick up 
the stones on top of 
the garden fairly 
easily and carry 
them away, but 
that was not half 
the “sermon in 
stones.” Most of 
them, especially the 
biggest ones, were 
Mrs. Abernethy playing mouth, 

stuck in the ground 
as tight as wisdom teeth, and we had 
to gouge them out with a crowbar. 


Thought We Could Rest 


The Bermuda grass was still worse. 
We chopped it off and it came back up 
from the roots. We dug out all the 
pieces we could see, and still it kept 
coming up from the tiny hidden frag- 
ments after every rain for a long time. 
Finally we got it all out of the upper 
part of the garden, and thought we 
could take a rest. It sent long vigorous 
shoots underground, creeping under the 
fence fearlessly through the dirt. It 
grew long runners of grass above the 
ground pushing through the fence and 
sending rootlets into the dirt at every 
joint. 

Watching my neighbors cope with 
this Bermuda, I noticed that when it 
came to hoeing, they let their QUIT 
dry completely up and grew a lot of 
GRIT instead, reinforced with WIT as 
the occasion demanded. 


Beats the Bermuda 


General Jubal Early gave me an in- 
spiration one year—I “got thar fustest 
with the mostest” by planting Girasol 
tubers all up and down the edge of the 
garden while the Bermuda just outside 
the fence was still dormant. By the 
time the Bermuda began to race 
through the fence in earnest, the Gira- 
sol was making shade above the ground 
and tubers under the ground. The Ber- 
muda could not get very far that year. 

” * + 

Human living anywhere requires the 
activities of people, and the activities 
of people use up a lot of time. And 
time in these days has become involved 
with a multitude of little surface errors, 
larger imbedded errors, and spreading 
prejudices of the hardy perennial va- 
riety. The kind of technical world we 
are living in now, competing in, and 
still lagging behind in, can no longer 
support time wasted in errors and 
prejudices. 

Long before the Supreme Court De- 
cision, many thinking people had al- 
ready begun to tackle the errors and 
prejudice behind our time-wasting, re- 
source-squandering, and man-crippling 
notions and practices regarding races. 


People had begun to tackle these er- 
rors even in the South. 

Lynchings didn’t just die out of their 
own free will and accord—men of good 
will often had to “git thar fustest with 
the mostest,” reinforcing their grit with 
wit. The following is an example of 
how men of good will have worked in 
the South. And it happened over 30 
years ago, for it was studied in my So- 
cial Psychology class at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1927-28. 


In 19—, a Negro man made a crimi- 
nal assault upon a white woman in 
X——, North Carolina. He was caught 
in the act and arrested. 


Consult Wit, Develop Kit 


Many men were determined to get 
him and “string him up” just as soon 
as he was proved guilty by the courts 
and sentenced to death. But there were 
men of good will, too, doers of the word 
as well as hearers, who consulted with 
the wit at the University of North 
Carolina as to how to prevent the al- 
most certain lynching. A kit of ma- 
terials, manpower, and _ step-by-step 
methods was developed in the sociol- 
ogy department to be put into action 
on the day of trial. 

The courthouse where the trial was 
to be held had three main entrances 
on its three conspicuous sides facing 
streets, and one very inconspicuous en- 
trance at the rear which most people 
had never noticed. 

On the day of trial people made 
their way through the three main en- 
trances until no one else could be 
crammed inside, anywhere. Still they 
kept on coming, jamming the steps and 
filling the grounds. They were going 
to be “fair” about the matter—they 
would wait like “law abiding citizens” 
until the verdict of guilty was ren- 
dered and the death sentence was pro- 
nounced. Then they would come for- 
ward, snatch the guilty man for them- 
selves, and string him up in a lynch- 
ing their grandchildren would remem- 
ber—or so they thought. 


Dollars and Cents for Lynchings 


But well coached men of good will 
had been planted in strategic places in 
the court house and sent moving about 
on the grounds that morning to com- 
plain out loud about taxes—how high 
they were, how they were getting high- 
er all the time, etc., until the little 
group of people gathered about them 
had begun to nod heads in wholeheart- 
ed agreement. Then they complained 
further about how much more taxes 
everybody would have to pay on ac- 
count of “this crazy lynching they are 
putting on,” giving accurate informa- 
tion as to exactly how many dollars 
and cents lynchings had cost taxpayers 
in nearby counties in recent years. 

Then the complainers circulated to 
other groups, bearing seeds of truth 
which undermined some of the inten- 
sity of desire for lynching in some of 


the people. 

Inside the courthouse the trial final- 
ly began. Evil epithets and malicious 
murmurings died down to a tense wait- 
ing as men, hard to recognize now as 
having been made in the image of God, 
twisted their hearts into rattlesnakes 
and coiled them tight, ready to spring 
into action with deadly venom at the 
exact moment of the sentence. 

When the jury went out to deliberate 
the defendant was taken to a side room 
at the back. The jury stayed and stayed, 
and kept on staying, for a long time. 
The crowd in the courthouse waited 
and waited, and kept on waiting for 
just as long a time—but also becoming 
somewhat wilted. 


Limousine Drives Up 


Outside, a limousine pushed its way 
through the milling crowd on the 
grounds to one of the main entrances. 
Several armed men got out, leaving 
the engine running. They pushed the 
people away from the steps and stood 
at attention on each side of the court- 
house door. People within sight of this 
entrance soon began to line up as close 
to the walk as possible, wanting to get 
their hands on their man as soon as he 
was brought out. 

Unknown to them, a second limou- 
sine was also making its way to an- 
other of the main entrances. Armed 
men got out of this car, also leaving 
the engine running. They also pushed 
the people away from the steps and 
stood at attention on either side of the 
door. People within sight of this en- 
trance also lined up tensely waiting. 

Unknown to either of these groups, 
because the crowd was so dense, a 
third limousine bearing an armed 
guard drove up to the remaining main 
entrance. Leaving the engine running, 
these men also got out of the car, 
pushed the people away from the steps 
and stood at attention on each side of 
the door. People within sight of this 
entrance also lined up attentively. 

The people outside were now split 
into three psychological groups, each 
certain that the victim was coming 
their way. 

Inside the courthouse, the jury final- 
ly returned with the verdict of guilty. 


Out the Rear Door 


But the defendant was not present 
when the judge passed sentence. He 
had been dressed in different clothes 
and sneaked out the rear entrance by 
an inconspicuously dressed plainclothes 
man into a mangy coupe of ancient vin- 
tage and whisked safely to the State 
Prison in Raleigh. 

The limousines left one by one bear- 
ing only their armed guards. Court was 
dismissed. 

Instead of disgracing their children 
that day, the people of X County 
went on home and fed them, ruminat- 
ing on taxes that would be saved. 


—Dorothy Abernethy 
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Seeks Uniform Legal 
Definition of “Colored” 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—What is 
“colored’’? 

According to David B. Karrick, com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
a uniform legal answer must be worked 
out. He spoke here to a meeting of the 
American Association of Physical An- 
thropologists. These scientists study 
and classify physical characteristics of 
mankind. 

Present laws vary widely, Karrick 
pointed out. In some states a person is 
colored if he has any colored ancestors 
within four generations. In others, if 
he has any within three generations. 
In still others, if he has any colored 
ancestors. 

This last is “the greatest absurdity,” 
Karrick declared, since there are no 
records on ancestry beyond a few gen- 
erations. 


“Wise Spending” Closes 
Half Tuskegee’s Stores 


TUSKEGEE, Alabama—Twenty-one of 
42 white merchants here have closed 
down in the past ten months under the 
impact of “a wise spending and sav- 
ings campaign” by colored shoppers. 

A year ago the Tuskegee Civic Asso- 
ciation launched the campaign to pro- 
test the alteration of the city limits by 
the state legislature. By the action all 
but ten of the city’s 620 colored voters 
were eliminated from the city. 

TCA is now under court injunction 
which holds that its officers partici- 
pated in a boycott. 


Kentucky Governor Lauds 
Work for Integration 


FRANKFORT, Kentucky—Kentucky is 
“80 to 90 per cent finished with the job” 
of racial integration, Governor “Happy” 
Chandler told the annual conference of 
Kentucky branches of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored people (NAACP). 

“We are a shining example in Ken- 
tucky,” he added, “of improved race 
relations. I am proud of the people— 
and I will not distinguish among you, 
for you are all my people.” 


Charge Misrepresentation 
Against Colored AL Post 


JACKSON, Mississippi— “The whole 
action against William Walker Post 214 
by the Mississippi American Legion is 
a misrepresentation to shut us up.” 

So said Medgar Evers, American Le- 
gion service officer for the all-colored 
post, about its charter being revoked 
by the state group. The executive com- 
mittee of the state Legion charged that 
the post’s officers “were using their 
official positions in the American Le- 
gion to promote the ideals and pur- 
poses of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP).” 

Evers is a field secretary for NAACP. 


Reject Faubus’ Appeal 
From Federal Injunction 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri — Arkansas Gov- 
ernor Orval Faubus’ appeal from a Fed- 
eral District Court injunction against 
interference with integration at Little 
Rock’s Central High School was reject- 
ed unanimously by the Federal Appel- 
late Court here. Faubus stated he 
would appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 
—Clif Thomas 


Clif regularly writes this column of news 
briefs on racial events. He is a former 


Friendship House staff worker. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pictures Record Negro Achievements 


AMERICA’S TENTH MAN, edited by 
Lucille Arcola Chambers, 354 pages. 
(Twayne Publishers, New York 3, New 
York, $7.50.) 


ee TENTH MAN is a pic- 
torial collection—fascinating to the 
layman as well as to the student of 
human society—which graphically pre- 
sents the ascent of American Negroes 
up the social and educational ladder. 
It is not a study of intergroup tensions 
or racial prejudices, but rather a de- 
piction of the Negro, as an ethnic min- 
ority group, and his climb in a society 
dominated by the “white man.” 


The volume contains a startling num- 
ber—over 1,000—pictures of Negroes 
who, overcoming unequal opportunities 
by assiduous craftsmanship and intel- 
lectual application, have excelled in 
their particular fields and achieved 
positions of prestige. The reader is 
given the opportunity to observe 
achievements of Negroes in such di- 
verse fields as religion, medicine, en- 
tertainment, sports, law, the military, 
and politics. 

This non-technical book has brief, 
interesting historical introductions 


Two Books on Laymen and Their Vocation 


THE MODERN APOSTLE by Louis J. 
Putz, C.S.C., 148 pages. (Fides Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, Illinois, $2.95.) 


LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST edited 
by Rev. George L. Kane, 172 pages. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land, cloth $3.00; paper $1.00.) 


JIT“HE LAYMAN, in control of sec- 

ular life, must order that life so 
that it can be offered to God and be 
made safe for Christian living. This is 
the task of the lay apostolate.” 

In these words, Father Louis Putz 
sums up his view of the layman’s vo- 
cation. In The Modern Apostle he dis- 
cusses this mission of the laity and 
recalls some of its fruitful expressions 
from his own vast experience with the 
Christian Family Movement and with 
student and worker groups. 

The developing theology and spirit- 
uality of the laity are overcoming the 
setback suffered by the Church at the 
time of the Protestant Reformation. 
Father Putz points out that since the 
time of the Council of Trent the 
Church has been preoccupied necessar- 
ily with asserting the sacramental and 
hierarchial aspects of the Church— 
realities repudiated by the Protestants. 
In the twentieth century emphasis in 
papal encyclicals, liturgical practice, 


ST. LEO SHOP 
EMBROIDERY KITS 
All materials needed to embroider 

a colorful wall hanging: 
Grace Before Meals, Holy 
Family, Nativity .......each $6.50 


Sacred Heart, 


Madonna .. each $4.50 


Guardian Angel (for 
beginners) 


ST. LEO SHOP 
Newport, R.I. 


each $3.50 


a non-profit corporation for the 
liturgical apostolate 





which center attention on the persist- 
ent advance of Negroes “toward an 
equal share in the American heritage.” 


It is my fervent and unreserved ex- 
pectation that the reader will con- 
clude that social factors are operating 
which will make possible the day when 
all men will bear not the stigma of 


and the orientation of clergy and laity 
continues to shift to the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the people of 
God. 

The members of the Church are 
God’s people. Their mission is to con- 
tinue the redemptive work of Christ, 
to fill up what is wanting in His suf- 
ferings, here and now in the home, the 
neighborhood, the professions, the shop 
or factory. 


Not Merely Auxiliary 


Thus the lay apostolate may not be 
looked upon as merely auxiliary to the 
priestly apostolate. And while there is 
great need for groups of laymen (Le- 
gion of Mary, for example, and the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine) to 
assist priests in administering the sac- 
raments and teaching doctrine, the lay 
apostolate is not restricted to such 
works. 

Rather, the people of God must make 
straight the way of the Lord. They 
must make temporal society fit for 
Christian life. This means that we must 
work toward the just wage, family 
allowances, spacious housing, racial in- 
tegration. 

In outlining the social pressures that 
operate against the family in the mod- 
ern world, pressures which cause Cath- 
olic couples to suffer beyond their des- 
serts, Father Putz demands realistic 
answers to their problems. 


Demonstrate, Not Explain 


The apostolate also means sharing 
our faith. This is not always to be done 
by explaining Catholic doctrine but 
perhaps more often by demonstrating 
Christianity. Efforts to develop neigh- 
borliness, to shed our ghetto mentality, 
to respect values wherever we find 
them are among the chief means. When 
our neighbors see these things in Cath- 
olic lives, conversions will not be lack- 
ing. 

In Lay Workers for Christ Father 
George L. Kane has collected auto- 
biographical sketches of 18 Catholic 
lay people who have contributed to the 
apostolate in our time. 

The collection reflects such diversity 
in application of the Gospel to human 
life that it is difficult to find any uni- 





One of hundreds of Negroes 
pictured in AMERICA’S 
TENTH MAN is Frank R. 
Crossworth, chairman of the 
Negro Labor Committee, gen- 
eral organizer of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, and member of the 
five-man New York City 
Housing Authority. 


“black or white, but will be simply— 


American. 
—Cornelius Connors 


Mr. Connors is a sociology student at 
Long Island University. He is presently do- 
ing field work with the Association for the 
Help of Retarded Children. 





fying element excépt the wonderful 
diversity in unity that is Catholicism. 

Divergent views of the social apos- 
tolate are represented in Dorothy Day 
of The Catholic Worker and James B. 
Carey of the Union of Electrical Work- 
ers. The memories of political strug- 
gles are recalled by the scholarly Con- 
gressman Eugene McCarthy, and so 
are the deep personal struggles of an 
alcoholic and a bed-ridden arthritic. 

Other contributors have labored in 
the foreign missions, in Catholic in- 
formation services, or in convert mak- 
ing. Still others in the temporal sphere: 
in secular education, labor, politics, the 
Civil Liberties Union, as professional 
entertainers. 

These lives, so different from each 
other, are vivid reminders that Christ 
wishes to sanctify all facets of society. 
We have read this so many times and 
perhaps written or said it many times. 
But, in Father Putz’s words, this 
“demonstrating Christianity,” the 
“apostolate all around us,” makes this 
real to us as nothing else can. 


—Mary Clinch 


A former Friendship House staff worker, 
Mary now works for the Illinois state em- 
ployment service. She has also written for 
SOCIAL ORDER and ACTION. 


(Continued from page 2) 


wife, our child, and | are living on my 
teaching assistant’s salary while ! ‘’pursue’’ 
graduate work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

| would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the staff for the excellent paper 
they turn out, excellent not only as regards 
content and spirit but also technically. 

Both my wife and myself were engaged 
in interracial work during our ‘undergrad’ 
years at the University of Detroit. With my 
graduate studies and a child to tend to now, 
neither | nor my wife have much time for 
any type of activity and miss is sorely. 
COMMUNITY then serves to fill a vacuum; 
this way we at least feel in touch with those 
actively engaged in this apostolate. For our 
part, since we cannot help very much finan- 
cially, we will remember your blessed work 
in our prayers. 

CHARLES P. SEGUIN 
Madison, Wisconsin 





(Continued from page 1) 
the solution more 

and harder to ac- 
complish. 

There is no one 
way to a solution, 
he asserts. Methods 
must cover a wide 
range, with accent 
on the use of every 
community facility. 

The best approach Morton 
to success, he feels, Grodzins 

is working through 

established voluntary groups. 

The most important general step to 
be taken is creating a free real estate 
market. 

An act of simple justice, this would, 
Grodzins. points out, make for less over- 
crowding in Negro areas. At the same 
time, it would decrease the number 
and size of all-Negro neighborhoods. 
And it would probably help integrate 
individual Negroes into neighborhoods 
with economic and social characteris- 
tics similar to their own. 

But, he counters, the removal of re- 
strictions would not necessarily end 
Negro residential concentrations. It 
could, however, scatter Negro families 
throughout the entire urban area. 
Since the number of Negroes who have 
the desire and the money to move to 
non-white neighborhoods is _ limited, 
there could be a relatively complete 
dispersion of those so inclined without 
a concentration in any one community. 


Neighborhood “Tipping” 


This would alleviate what Grodzins : 


calls “tipping.” He explains that a “tip. 
point” exists for the vast majority of 
white Americans. It varies from city 
to city, but once it is exceeded, white 
residents will no longer stay among 
Negro neighbors. Thus changing neigh- 
borhoods tend to turn into all-Negro 
ones. 

The professor makes a case for non- 
discrimination housing laws. He be- 


lieves such laws would disperse non- 
whites over a wide range and could 
stop the tipping process. It would allow 
Negroes a wider choice of homes, and 
little disturbance would be created in 
communities where they move. He 
doesn’t underestimate the difficulties of 
enforcing these laws, however. 


Controlling Migration 
In the hassle over setting quotas or 
not, Grodzins puts himself definitely— 


Whites Return to Cities 

The third avenue toward changing 
the trend is obvious once it is suggest- 
ed. But it is not one to which I had 
given thought. Grodzins feels that there 
is a possibility of returning white pop- 
ulation to the central cities. 

As he puts it, the city could compete 
with the suburb, if it could compete in 
terms of the economics of housing and 
the safety and comfort of families. 


“Metropolitan Segregation:” Irrevocable or Alterable? 
To alter the trend towards more and more segregation in big cities, 
Morton Grodzins suggests efforts like these: 

End restrictions on Negroes in real estate market. 

Control migration of Negroes out of present ghettoes. 

Attract whites back to reside in central city areas, made desirable 


by large-scale rebuilding. 


Encourage Negroes to move to suburbs and to smaller cities. 


with perhaps a misgiving or two—on 
the side of setting quotas. The “tip- 
ping” phenomenon, he says, has meant 
that interracial communities exist only 
where there are limits on the influx of 
non-whites. Tipping is so universal that 
it constitutes evidence in favor of con- 
trol. And he believes that legitimate 
methods can be found to control mi- 
gration. The best, of course, would be 
a free real estate market and good 
housing codes. Grodzins feels that, once 
it is explained, setting quotas can get 
the private if not the public support 
of Negro leaders. He says: 

“The moral problem is not an easy 
one; it is the problem of placing limits 
upon Negro in-migration to particular 
urban and suburban areas. It means, 
in part, fostering a smaller discrimina- 
tion in favor of scotching a larger one. 
Whatever the difficulties of such a posi- 
tion, it seems to be, for a large num- 
ber of Negroes and whites alike, a 
preferable alternative to the present 
pattern of segregated population 
groups.” 


LAST TWO WEEKS 


COMMUNITY’S 


Fourth Annual Subscription Drive 
Ends June 15, 1958 
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COMMUNITY may change his tune! 


There has already been some return 
flow to the city, particularly older cou- 
ples, the more wealthy, and the child- 
less. Added to this, he feels, should be 
a stream of young and middle-aged 
couples who have families and are not 
wealthy. Moderate priced housing, 
green space, good schools, safety, and 
stability in a city could well vie with 
Suburbia, particularly since the city 
doesn’t have the disadvantages of isola- 
tion and dormitory living. And Grod- 
zins feels the city must compete. 

For an appreciable return to the city, 
rebuilding on a large scale through 
governmental action would be neces- 
sary. 

Negro Movement to Suburbs 


At the same time that thought and 
action should be given to returning 
whites to the central city, it must be 
given also to the suburbanization of 
Negroes. Here, of course, non-discrimi- 
nation housing laws would, he envi- 
sions, go a long way in changing the 
picture. The important thing seems to 
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be convincing people that this is vital 
to the health and life of the whole area 
—city and suburbs. Trained building 
inspectors and police officers could also 
do a great deal to aid suburbanization. 

“If established realtors will not sell 
to Negroes,” Grodzins says, “others 
should be encouraged and perhaps paid 
to do so.” Controlled migration is im- 
portant when one thinks of the sub- 
urb, too. 

To Smaller Cities, Too 

Another aspect of the situation that 
Grodzins sees is the fact that Negroes 
are concentrated in the South and large 
Northern cities. They are greatly un- 
der-represented in smaller cities and 
towns of the North. Cities of less than 
250,000 in the North Central states, for 
example, have fewer than 4.2 per cent 
Negroes. And the percentage is even 
lower in other regions. If the percent- 
age were raised from 4.2 to only 5 per 
cent, the total number would be no 
greater than the Negroes in New York 
City. And yet working toward this goal 
would be a worthwhile project, accord- 
ing to Professor Grodzins. 

A Hopeful View 

These positive thoughts on changing 
what could be almost complete metro- 
politan segregation bring a different 
tone to the Scientific American article. 
As Professor Grodzins genially notes, 
his is a hopeful view. It is a view not 
substantiated by data or history. But it 
is a view that is vitally necessary. 

No doubt every suggestion or recom- 
mendation has its critics and its “how 
to do it” questions. But with it all, we 
can thank Professor Grodzins for de- 
lineating ways out of this new dilem- 
ma. As he puts it, “The only way to 
avoid the consequences of racial schism 
is to bridge it.” 

—Betty Schneider 


Betty teaches social studies in a Chi- 
cago public high school. She was on the 
staff of Friendship House 12 years, and 
served as COMMUNITY Editor and Na- 
tional Director. 
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